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GARDEN DECORATION. 

GARDEN decoration supplements and aids architecture. 
A building, whatever its architectural merits, appears 
all the better when seen rising out of the ground, par- 
tially environed by trees and shrubbery judiciously disposed, 
these emphasizing salient points. Trees posted at an angle of 
the structure, not covered by windows or having ornamental de- 
tails, take away its bareness and hardness, soften transitions 
from a high roof to a low roof, pleasingly break up a wing wall, 
relieve with their freshening green weather stained stone or 
sobered down surfaces of a building. With dense and rounded 
foliage they become a dwelling in which horizontal lines assert 
themselves ; light, feathery trees, with straight trunks and spiry 
heads accord with the ascending playful Gothic with its many 
ornamental details, though, again, nothing is more charming 
than a Gothic tower rising up among thick massive foliage. 
Shrubbery in clusters improves a dwelling planted at its lower 
level, on slopes, and at bare corners, and is put to account in 
extension of frontages and in screening outbuildings. Evergreens 
impart warmth of tone. But we have less in view these balanc- 
ing effects than the introduction of artistic ornamentation, such 
as sun dials, fountains, vases on low terrace walls, and statues, 
the presence of which is a link between the garden and the 
dwelling, extending the architectural domain, besides being in- 
dicative of refined taste on the part of the possessors. These 
objects contrast strongly with the rigid architectural lines of 
the structure, being themselves strictly ornamental. Bronze, 
iron and terra eotta, as well as artificial stone, are employed in 
an endless variety on garden decorations, being considered 
essential for picturesque effect. Summer pavilions and kiosks 
set in the garden grounds are also showy and in extreme 
freedom of design. A certain amount of treatment is of course 
necessary in bestowing artistic decoration on a garden, but good 
judgment and taste in allying these ornamental with natural 
features, will largely enhance the sources of pleasure, whether 
the garden be seen from within or without. 



the canons of good taste they are singularly unhappy. The 
common mistake of the vulgar is that anything conspicuous is 
ornamental : hence the curious dressing of some people and the 
litter of cheap stuff that forms the decoration of so many do- 
mestic interiors. This desire to bring everything into conspicuity 
is only a corruption of the true decorative instinct, and with 
right training might be refined away, but in its native rudeness 
it is sometimes amusing and sometimes pathetic. Even graves 
in the foreign cemeteries are decorated with shells and door 
knobs ; fence posts are capped with stone of exceptional smooth- 
ness found in the neighborhood, and yards hardly big enough 
to spread a shirt to dry in, contain plaster images and vases, 
when grass and flowers would be pleasanter objects of contem- 
plation. In one of the tiny front yards of a twelve foot wide 
house in a neighboring city is a flag staff and a statue of Wash- 
ington on a pedestal. They give the impression of so filling the 
yard that one could barely turn around in it. The occupant of 
another little house has planted in his bay window, looking out- 
ward, and with folds of lace curtain falling behind it, one of 
those iron hitching posts cast in the shape of a small boy, and 
painted to resemble life. That is conspicuous enough. 



The vagaries of internal and external house decoration 
would make an amusing volume. Doubtless the decorators 
are actuated by a right impulse, and they think that 
they are serving the interests of beauty, but if judged by 



Below is an illustration of one of a suite of elaborately 
appointed rooms, designed and used for the display of decora- 
tive objects produced by the firm fitting up these apartments. 
Very few, if any, of the ordinary "paper hangings" are used in 
the treatment of the room. The walls are of patent pebble 
paper, painted and bronzed in dull antique or clouded metallic 
finish, the effect produced excelling even the finest sand finished 
and decorated walls. The frieze is of raised plastic relief work 
in odd designs, while the cornice and a few panels of ceiling are 
of the same material of diversified formation and harmonious 
coloring. The ceiling is laid out in panels of varied shapes, 
formed of very heavily raised and carved bronze moldings, the 
panels not worked out in plastic relief being of finely wrought 
designs in Lincrusta- Walton. The doors are of solid cherry, 
ebonized and inlaid with richly bronzed Lincrusta- Walton panels. 
The floors are of inlaid parqueterie and the door frames, arches 
and skirting of solid wood, or painted in quiet blending tints. 
There are several communicating rooms, fitted out in general 
like the one shown, but the treatment in each being of an en- 
tirely different order. 




AN EXAMPLE OF SHOW ROOM FCRNTSHTNO. ROOM FITTED TJP BY J. C. FINN & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 



